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SPEECH 

OF 

M.-GEN.  SIR  DE  LACY  EVANS,  K.C.B  , 

(M.P.  FOR  WESTMINSTER,) 

ON 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS, 

TO 

HONORARY  DISTINCTIONS, 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday,  21si  June,  1849. 


Not  a  Twentieth  part  of  this  Discussion  having  been  Reported,  has  led  to  the 
following  being  Printed, — the  Case  being  understood  to  be  under  the 
Consideration  of  the  Authorities. 


Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  rose  to  draw  attention  to 
the  subject  of  which  he  had  given  notice, — that 
of  the  claims  of  Military  and  Naval  Medical  Officers 
to  a  share  in  honorary  distinctions  and  rewards.  He 
was  quite  aware  this  was  a  topic  possessing  no  party 
attractions,  and  perhaps  even  of  no  very  apparent 
general  interest.  He  however  believed  it  would 
be  found  to  involve  a  principle  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance — intimately  affecting  the  efficiency  and 
well-being  of  our  fleets  and  armies — and  deeply  con¬ 
cerning  also  the  feelings,  just  claims,  and  content¬ 
ment  of  no  less  than  two  thousand  gentlemen  of  the 
public  service — gentlemen  of  education  and  attain- 
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ments,  of  approved  talent,  and  who  as  a  body  had 
rendered,  on  many  occasions,  eminent  services.  Such 
being  the  case,  however  anxious  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen  may  be  to  pass  to  more  exciting  questions, 
he  did  hope  for  an  indulgent  hearing. 

On  previous  occasions,  a  gallant  and  distinguished 
general,  no  longer  (he  regretted  to  say)  a  member 
of  this  House,  had  endeavoured  to  engage  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Parliament  to  certain  disadvantages 
in  regard  to  retiring  allowances  complained  of  by 
this  class  of  officers.  The  question,  however,  which 
he  (Sir  D.  L.  Evans)  now  proposed  to  submit,  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  pecuniary  considerations. 
What  he  desired  to  obtain  for  these  gentlemen, 
was  not  money,  but  what  in  their  estimation,  was 
of  far  higher  value,  though  of  no  cost  to  the  State 
— a  fair  participation  in  those  marks  of  their 
Sovereign’s  approval,  which  may  be  termed,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Burke,  one  of  the  “  cheap  defences  of 
nations.” 

Hitherto  this  class  of  meritorious  public  servants 
have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  respect  to  this 
description  of  reward.  Medals,  it  is  true,  they  have 
received ;  but  these  are  only  the  proofs  that  the 
duties  of  their  profession  have  brought  them  on 
the  battle  fields  of  every  war.  Medals  are  granted 
to  all  indiscriminately,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  rank,  and  as  they  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree,  distinguish  personal  conduct,  so  they  can¬ 
not  usefully  stimulate  individual  merit  or  exertion 
for  the  public  service. 
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This  exclusion  originated  probably,  in  their 
having  been  formerly  classed  as  “  Civil  Statf,”  or 
“  Non-Combatants.”  Now,  if  the  term  “  Civil 
“  Statf  ”  were  of  any  convenience  for  official  clas¬ 
sification,  it  might  be  comparatively  unimportant ; 
but  if  adduced  in  opposition  to  the  object  of 
bis  motion,  it  would  in  bis  humble  judgment,  be 
a  most  trivial  and  untenable  defence  of  the 
invidious  and  illiberal  system  referred  to ;  which 
was  poignantly  felt  and  he  thought  justly  so,  as  a 
stigma  and  a  punishment.  And  as  to  the  term 
“  Non-Combatants,”  it  is  quite  true  that  these 
officers  do  not  fire  muskets  at  the  enemy,  or 
charge  bayonets,  but  neither  did  any  other 
officers  of  any  branch  of  the  service.  Strictly 
speaking,  all  officers  might  almost  be  termed 
Non-Combatants — inasmuch,  as  directing  the  men 
under  their  orders  was  their  chief  duty,  rather 
than  personal  conflict.  He  contended  that  if 
any  such  verbal  or  technical  objection  were  to 
hold  good,  it  might  almost  be  raised  against  the 
most  scientific  department  of  the  army — the  En¬ 
gineers, — one  of  whose  perilous  duties  was  to  lead 
storming  columns ;  but  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  using  their  swords  or  enacting  the  part  of  a 
grenadier,  as  the  far  more  important  one  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  columns  in  their  advance,  pointing  out  the 
means  of  surmounting  obstacles,  or  of  establishing 
the  troops  on  the  ramparts  when  carried,  &c. 

The  post  of  Medical  Officers  though  not  in 
front,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  breach  or  in  the 
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gorge  of  trenches,  &c. ;  situations  however,  by  no 
means  devoid  of  danger.  It  was  quite  true  that  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  court  exposure 
or  danger,  but  neither  were  they  to  shun  it  where 
unavoidable  in  the  execution  of  their  functions. 
And  that  this  was  very  frequently  unavoidable,  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  individuals  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners 
in  all  our  principal  expeditions  and  wars.  For 
instance— in  Egypt,  Portugal,  Spain,  America, 
India,  the  Sutlege,  Affghanistan,  &c.  Mr.  Guthrie, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Military  Surgeons  now 
in  Europe,  was  twice  wounded  in  the  Peninsula. 
Dr.  Howell,  another  well  known  and  distinguished 
Staff  Surgeon,  was  severely  wounded  in  Egypt  and 
Portugal :  many  others  might  be  cited*.  Here  he 
would  quote  an  eloquent  passage  from  the  speech 
of  his  gallant  friend  before  alluded  to,  and  which 
though  advanced  in  support  of  another  description 
of  claim,  is  even  yet  more  applicable  to  the  present 
topic : — 

“  Having  explained,”  (said  Sir  Howard  Douglas) 
“  the  ordinary  duties  of  Medical  Officers,  he  would 
“  now  beg  to  say  a  few  words  which  he  hoped 

*  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  when  troops  in  the  field 
are  afflicted  by  contagious  or  malignant  diseases,  or  when  great 
accumulations  of  wounded  occur — this  department  are  usually, 
by  the  increased  severity  of  their  duties,  the  greatest  sufferers. 
In  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Auxiliary  Corps  lately  employed 
in  Spain,  seventeen  Surgeons  thus  fell  victims  out  of  fifty-four, 
within  four  months, — in  the  exemplary  performance  of  their 
functions. 
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“  would  take  these  officers  out  of  the  category  of 
“  Civil  Functionaries,  and  Non-Combatants.  The 
“  Medical  Officer  cannot  be  considered  a  Non- 
“  Combatant  in  the  sense  of  personal  exposure, 
“  nor  in  many  cases  as  he  could  tell  of  personal 
“  military  gallantry.  The  Medical  Officer  is  sud- 
“  denly  called  on  to  discharge  duties  which  require 
“  the  vigour  and  powers  of  endurance  of  less 
“  advanced  age  ;  to  partake  of  the  fatigue,  priva- 
“  tions,  and  diseases  incidental  to  actual  service; 
“  to  brave  every  climate,  to  witness  death  in  every 
“  form,  and  to  suffer  it  himself  in  the  field,  when 
“  administering  to  those  whose  livesheis  endeavour- 
“  ing  to  save.  Two  Surgeons  of  Her  Majesty’s  Regi- 
“  ments  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
“  operations  on  the  Sutlege ;  three  at  Cabul. 
“  How  many  of  the  Honorable  Company’s  service 
“  he  knew  not.”  (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  could  supply 
this  information — Eight  of  the  Company’s  medical 
officers  were  killed  in  Affghanistan.)  “He  requested 
“  the  House  to  let  him  endeavour  to  depict  the 
“  duties  of  medical  officers  on  the  field  of  battle. — 
“  The  action  is  about  to  commence.  The  medical 
“  officers  attached  to  the  troops  take  post  in  the  im- 
“  mediate  rear  of  their  respective  corps,  and  then 
“  prepare  the  implements  of  their  mournful  and 
“  painful  calling.  The  battle  begins  :  the  active 
“  combatants,  unmindful  and  regardless  of  danger 
“  buoyed  above  the  terror  of  death  or  of  wounds  by 
‘  ‘  ardour  and  excitement  which  few  can  imagine,  heed 
“  not  the  casualties  that  happen  around  them  ;  not 
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“  so  the  medical  officer  :  the  fallen  and  the  disabled 
“  that  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  his  skill,  become 
“  the  subjects  of  his  immediate  care.  The  fiercer 
“  the  fight,  the  more  numerous  these  sad  consign- 
“  ments.  There,  on  the  naked  field,  exposed  to 
“  personal  risk,  and  within  reach  of  the  bullets, 
“  which  may  have  previously  ploughed  the  ranks 
“  of  the  columns  or  lines  in  his  front,  the  medical 
“  officers,  with  unflinching  eye,  steady  hand,  and 
“  well-braced  nerves,  discharge  their  melancholy 
“  functions,  and  frequently  lose  their  lives  in  en- 
“  deavouring  to  save  others.  Is  the  battle  wTon  1 
“  — The  troops  move  forward  with  exultation  to 
“  reap  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  The  medical 
“  officers  remain  on  the  blood-stained  field,  amidst 
“  the  havoc  of  war,  to  collect  the  mutilated  victims, 
“  and  administer  to  the  sacrifices  that  victory 
“  exacts. — Is  the  battle  lost  \  or,  is  the  field, 
“  though  won,  abandoned,  as  ofttimes  happens  ? 
“  — The  medical  officers  perform  their  still  more 
“  painful  duties  on  the  forsaken  field,  and  become 
“  themselves  captives,  in  common  with  those  who, 
“  by  their  aid,  may  survive.” 

And  are  these,  he  (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans)  would 
ask,  the  officers,  who  shall  be  denied  a  share 
in  the  honours  bestowed  on  those  who  so  fre¬ 
quently  reap  the  benefit  of  their  devoted  care  and 
skill  1  Again,  what  says  Mr.  Guthrie  on  the  same 
topic — not  in  advocating  any  claim  whatever  of  his 
profession,  but  in  one  of  those  lectures  to  the 
medical  students  intended  for  the  army  and  navy, — 
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embodying  the  results  of  his  great  experience,  and 
containing  (according  to  the  most  competent  au¬ 
thorities)  a  body  of  instruction  of  the  highest  value 
in  respect  to  the  future  sanatory  condition  of  our 
armies.  “  It  is  quite  impossible”  (he  tells  his 
“  pupils)  for  a  regimental  surgeon  to  be  out  of  fire, 

“  if  he  would  do  his  duty ;  and  a  medical  staff 
“  officer  can  scarcely  be  out  of  canno\  shot.  Every  tl 
“  one  who  has  been  a  regimental  officer  knows  well 
“  how  often  the  surgeon  is  called  to  the  front,  even 
“  when  but  a  single  man,  is  wounded.  The  soldier 
“  expects  this  prompt  assistance,  and  medical  offi- 
“  cers  have  never  disappointed  him,  either  in  the 
“  French  or  British  armies.  ” 

It  is  well  known  that  our  military  medical  depart¬ 
ment  is  equal  to  that  of  any  in  Europe.  The  work 
lately  published,  on  the  formation  and  sanatory  con¬ 
dition  of  armies,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Inspector- 
General  Jackson,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
which  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  The  system  of 
hospital  stoppages  in  our  army,  established  by  royal 
warrant  some  forty  years  back,  as  well  as  other 
plans  equally  beneficial  to  the  soldier  and  econom¬ 
ical  for  the  State,  originated  with  this  distinguished 
-  but  unrequited  public  servant.  Amongst  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  however,  who  have  successfully  administered 
this  department  with  Armies,  Army-Corps,  or  Divi¬ 
sions,  during  a  long  career  of  War  Service — there 
are  several  whose  names  are  familiar  to  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Peninsula  and  Water¬ 
loo,  and  who  remain  to  this  day  without  the  slightest 
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distinctive  mark  of  military  approval.  And  such 
also  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Naval,  and 
East  India  Company’s  services.* 

What  he  (Sir  D.  L.  Evans)  asked  for  these  officers, 
was  no  more  than  that  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  enjoyed  by  their  profession  with 
the  armies  of  other  civilized  nations.  This  question 
was  settled  in  France  on  the  institution  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  It  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
who  liberally  and  wisely  decided,  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  some  members  of  his  Council,  that 
it  would  be  unjust  and  impolitic  to  exclude  any 
meritorious  public  servant  from  the  distinctions 
conferred  by  the  State  ;  accordingly  three  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  this  class,  with  the  great 
armies  of  that  period,  were  raised  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Barons,  and  to  equally  high  rank  in  the 
Legion  of  Honour — the  Barons  Larray,  Percy, 
and  Degenettes.  It  was  on  the  field  of  Wagram 
that  the  latter  received  this  decoration  from  the 
Emperor  in  person.  And  he  (Sir  D.  L.  Evans)  had 
never  heard  that  the  generals  or  marshals  of  Napo¬ 
leon  had  ever  felt  or  expressed  dissatisfaction  in 
being  thus  associated  with  comrades,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  whose  duties  they  so  well  knew.  Nor  has 
this  system  been  discontinued :  he  had  recently 
looked  into  a  French  Army  List,  where  he  found 
two  medical  officers  Commanders  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour ;  nineteen  Officers  of  the  Legion,  and  a 
still  greater  number  of  the  junior  class  of  that 
Order. 

*  And  so  to  this  day  it  continues — as  may  he  seen  by  the  Gazette 
announcing  a  few  days  since  'promotions  and  honorary  rewards  to  every 
branch  of  the  service  who  had  been  commended  by  Lord  Gough  for  their 
mnrluM  in  t lu‘  Inh‘  hril.lin.nt  successes — the  medical  devartment  alone  beina 
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In  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  science  of 
war  on  an  extended  scale,  so  has  disregard  pre¬ 
vailed  in  respect  to  the  civil  administration  of 
armies.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
Russia  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  back,  the  losses 
unavoidable  in  the  field  were  often  so  lament¬ 
ably  increased.  Whole  armies  were  thus  not 
unfrequently  nearly  annihilated  in  the  course  of 
one  or  two  campaigns,  owing,  not  to  the  casualties 
inflicted  in  action,  but  to  the  unchecked  and 
unmitigated  consequences  of  incompetent  and  in¬ 
sufficient  Medical  and  Commissariat  Establish¬ 
ments.  Thence  followed  as  a  consequence,  un¬ 
necessarily  prolonged  operations,  with  proportion¬ 
ate  waste  of  treasure  and  life.  Before  the  battle 
of  Friedland,  we  are  told  by  military  writers,  that 
“  no  such  thing  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  service 
“  as  dressing  a  wounded  man  upon  the  field.”  To 
that  period  it  was  a  maxim  amongst  Russian  gen¬ 
erals  that  a  “  cannon  ball  was  the  best  Doctor  for 
“  a  disabled  man.”  The  Russian  Government, 
however  gradually  discovered  its  error,  and  called 
to  their  assistance  English  Medical  Officers  to 
organise  this  department  both  in  their  Navy  and 
Army,  in  appreciation  of  which  they  have  received 
marks  of  distinction  from  that  Government,  hitherto 
denied  for  similar  services  with  British  armies. 

/ 

In  the  early  part  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  last 
European  war,  the  very  highest  class  of  British  offi¬ 
cers  were  those  alone  deemed  worthy  of  distinction. 
In  1815,  however,  junior  grades  of  the  Bath  were 
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instituted,  and  then  it  was  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
medical  department,  whose  ability  and  exertions 
stood  on  record  in  the  despatches  of  our  greatest 
Military  Commanders,  had  additional  reason  for 
feeling  aggrieved  and  mortified.  And  now  again, 
when  another  change  in  the  Order  has  taken  place, 
admitting  purely  civilian  services,  those  painful 
feelings  of  unjust  neglect  cannot  but  be  renewed. 
Of  the  recent  appointments,  he  would  barely 
allude  to  that  of  Commissary-General  Routh,  to  the 
Class  of  Commander  of  the  Bath,  for  superintend¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  relief  during  the  famine  in 
Ireland: — the  Government  best  knew  the  grounds  of 
it.  The  Commissariat  he  considered  a  purely  Civil 
Service,  and  for  his  part,  he  was  humbly  of  opinion 
that  all  public  service,  of  whatever  description, 
was  equally,  in  due  proportion,  deserving  of 
public  honour.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that 
the  real  interests  of  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
best  consulted  by  thus  associating  them  with  all 
the  other  Servants  of  the  State.  The  less  the 
armed  servants  of  a  free  state  were  isolated  from 
their  fellow  citizens  the  better.  But,  in  pursuing 
this  more  extended  system,  additional  caution,  re¬ 
gulation,  and  equitable  discrimination  became,  he 
thought,  indispensable. 

In  generously  rewarding  present  desert  however, 
the  merit  of  those  who  had  performed  equal,  or 
perhaps  far  superior  services  in  past  times,  would 
not,  he  trusted,  be  forgotten.  With  this  feeling, 
therefore,  he  could  not  but  recollect  with  regret, 
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that  such  men  as  the  late  Sir  Robert  Kennedy, 
and  other  chiefs  of  the  Commissariat,  had 
perhaps  gone  to  their  last  homes,  without  any 
equal  honour  having  been  bestowed  on  them.  A 
campaign  of  a  few  months  in  Connaught  however 
zealously  performed,  seemed  scarcely  commensurate 
with  the  equally  pure  and  efficient  management 
for  years,  under  many  varieties  of  circumstances, 
of  the  vast  Commissariat  administration  of  the 
Peninsular  Army,  organised  though  it  was  by  the 
experienced  direction  and  under  the  eye  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Duke.  But  he  was  glad  to  perceive  that  no  less 
than  four  officers  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Army, 
had  lately  received  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath, 
for  Commissariat,  and  therefore  purely  Civil  Services. 
He  was  of  course,  unacquainted  with  the  particular 
claims  of  these  gentlemen, — but  was  of  opinion 
that  by  a  due  exercise  of  this  mode  of  recog¬ 
nition,  an  additional  motive  would  he  furnished  for 
men  of  honour  and  talent  to  enter  this  branch  of 
our  home  service. 

But  the  importance,  and  urgent  policy  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  greatest  amount  of  ability  and  devoted 
zeal  for  the  department  whose  claims  he  now  advo¬ 
cated,  could  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  showing 
the  vast  disparity  between  the  losses  experienced  in 
action,  and  those  occasioned  by  the  hardships, 
privations,  and  illnesses  to  which  troops  are  more 
or  less  inevitably  liable,  during  the  continuance  of 
field  operations. 

He  would  submit  one  instance. — A  brigade  of 
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Guards  in  the  highest  order,  joined  the  Peninsular 
Army,  in  the  autumn  of  1812.  Within  little  more 
than  a  year,  out  of  1965  men,  they  had  lost,  by 
death  and  invalided,  954 — thus,  in  fact,  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  in  one  year !  Such  were  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  young  though  well  organised  troops, 
from  sudden  exposure  to  the  severities  of  a  winter 
retreat,  even  in  the  comparatively  mild  climate  of 
the  Peninsula ;  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  of 
this  brigade  passed  through  the  hospital.  Let  the 
responsibility  he  conceived,  and  the  energies  requi¬ 
site  on  the  part  of  the  few  officers  whose  peculiar 
duty  it  was  to  endeavour  to  stay  the  ravages  of 
disease  under  such  circumstances. 

From  official  and  other  equally  authentic  data— - 
we  find  that  of  the  Walcheren  Expeditionary  Force 
of  43,000  men  and  officers  of  all  arms,  only  106 
were  killed  in  action  or  from  wounds,  while  nearly 
7000  died  during  and  after  the  service  from  endemic 
fever,  about36, 000  having  eventually  passed  through 
hospital.  Napoleon  seems  to  have  anticipated  some 
such  result,  for  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
he  says : — “  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  English 
“  have  packed  themselves  in  the  morasses  of 
“  Zealand.  Let  them  be  only  kept  in  check,  and 
“  the  had  air  and  fevers  peculiar  to  the  country, 
“  will  soon  destroy  their  army.”  Within  the  first 
year  of  the  Burmese  War,  no  less  than  forty-five  per 
Cent,  of  the  British  troops  employed  died  in  hos¬ 
pital,  while  hut  three  and  a-half  per  Cent,  were 
killed  in  action  or  from  wounds.  Never,  in  fact, 
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has  there  been  an  instance  of  more  calamitous 
ignorance  in  respect  to  Sanatory  and  Commis¬ 
sariat  considerations,  as  well  as  means  of  transport, 
than  that  of  the  Indian  Government  of  that  day*. 

But  till  the  Peninsular  War  our  expeditions  in 
later  times  have  been  of  a  transient  or  temporary 
nature,  and  the  attention  consequently,  of  past 
governments  seems  to  have  been  very  imperfectly 
directed  to  the  requirements  of  what  are  termed 
the  Civil  Establishments  of  Armies.  The  Penin¬ 
sular  War  was  carried  on  under  no  peculiar 
disadvantages.  The  army  was  commanded  by  the 
most  consummate  General  of  whom  this  Nation  can 
boast  in  any  age.  The  troops  were  completely 
organized  before  taking  the  field, — the  officers  of 
the  best  description, — the  commissariat,  and  means 
of  transport  immense,  and  supported  by  most  liberal 
supplies  from  the  richest  treasury  of  the  world. 
And  yet  such  are  the  hardships,  and  trials  to 
which  the  constitution  of  the  soldier  is  exposed 
during  arduous  operations,  though  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  that  in  that  war,  in  which  so 


*  Seven  thousand  men  were  disembarked  in  a  swamp,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  monsoon  season,  destitute  of  supplies, 
and  means  of  carriage  or  transport  by  land  or  water.  They 
were  consequently  unable  to  advance  for  months.  Sickness  the 
most  aggravated,  of  course  broke  out — they  were  invested  by 
an  inferior  enemy — the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  of 
some  extra  millions  of  money,  with  a  good  deal  of  undeserved 
discredit  to  the  officers  in  command,  were  amongst  the  results. — 
An  Earldom  however,  marked  the  high  approval  of  the  Home 
Government ! 
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many  great  and  victorious  battles  were  fought,  of 
about  55,000  British  officers  and  men  who  it  may 
be  calculated  died  during  its  continuance,  not  above 
one-fourth  of  that  number  fell  by  the  sword  or  from 
wounds, — so  that  three  soldiers  perished  by  disease 
for  one  in  battle.  Of  course  many  were  on  the 
wounded  or  sick  list  repeatedly,  others  less  fre¬ 
quently.  The  general  result  however  proves,  that 
during  this  six  years  contest,  about  five  hundred 
thousand  men  were  successively  sent  back  restored 
to  efficiency,  from  the  hospitals  to  resume  their  duties 
in  the  ranks.  Can  it  be  possible,  he  (Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans)  would  ask,  to  adduce  stronger  evidence  of 
the  weighty  and  fearful  responsibilities,  labours,  and 
anxieties,  which  devolve  on  Medical  Officers,  in 
field  ?  A  disciplined  soldier,  when  brought  before 
the  enemy,  has  already  cost  the  State  a  large  sum. 
However  adequate  be  the  original  numerical  strength 
provided  for  a  service,  the  preservation  of  the  lives, 
health,  and  efficiency  of  the  troops,  so  far  as  within 
the  reach  of  art,  must  always,  in  contests  of  import¬ 
ance,  intimately  affect  the  combinations  of  the 
General,  the  termination  of  Wars,  and  the  national 
resources.  For  the  adequate  execution  of  such 
duties, — science,  courage,  energy,  and  an  ardent 
devotion  to  the  service,  must  obviously  be  requisite. 
Money  alone  will  not  suffice  for  these  qualities, — a 
generous  and  honourable  ambition  must  also  be 
satisfied ! — But  with  this,  a  treatment  of  indignity 
or  neglect  is  incompatible  ! 

Being  more  familiar  of  course,  with  the  case  of 
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the  Army  Medical  Officers,  his  statements,  and  the 
Motion  he  should  submit,  referred  verbally  to  the 
Military  department ;  but  substantially  the  cases  of 
both  services  must  rest  on  the  same  basis.  And 
now,  leaving  the  question  to  the  unprejudiced  and 
comprehensive  judgment  of  the  Noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government — he  should  only  submit 
a  resolution  with  a  view  of  affirming : — 

That  the  sanatory  efficiency  of  Armies  must  in 
great  measure  depend  on  the  ability,  energy,  and 
zeal  of  the  Medical  Officers  attached  to  them. 

That  the  history  of  every  war  proves  that  this 
class  of  Officers  have  been  killed,  wounded,  or 
made  prisoners, — the  nature  of  their  duties  unavoid¬ 
ably  exposing  them  to  those  casualties. 

And  that  as  they  thus  share  in  the  dangers  and 
fatigues  of  war,  as  well  as  in  some  of  its  most  essen¬ 
tial  responsibilities,  it  is  not  expedient  or  just  that 
they  should  be  excluded  from  a  share  of  honorary 
distinction  or  reward,  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
rank,  and  the  relative  importance  of  their  respective 
services. 


Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion,  and  referred 
to  several  scientific  improvments,  introduced  since 
the  war,  at  the  instance,  and  through  the  scientific 
researches  of  these  Officers,  equally  important  on 
the  score  of  policy,  humanity,  and  economy,  as 
affecting  the  national  forces  and  expenditure. 

Several  other  Members  spoke  in  support  of  the 
Motion  ;  not  one  against  it. 
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Lord  John  Russell  declared  himself  not  un- 
fa^  oui able  to  the  object  of  the  Motion, — but  must 
consult  on  the  subject,  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 

the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Secretary  at 
War. 
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